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bRUbeWTftAL 

1873-1964  90th  Anniversary 


Ray  N.  Funk 

The  story  of  the  origin,  beginning,  and  development  of 
the  first  Bruderthal  Church  and  its  community  is  the  story  of  one 
of  the  first  Russian  migrations  to  Kansas.  We  find  that  in  the 
building  of  our  prairie  state,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
influences  that  the  Mennonites  from  Prussia  to  Russia  must 
have  made  in  their  migrations  to  the  west. 

I feel  that  their  experiences,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers  and 
to  our  heritage,  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  to  posterity.  There- 
fore, with  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  for  help  received 
from  Ferdinand  Funk,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Frank  Funk,  P.  W. 
Funk,  F.B.  Riesen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  F.  Suderman,  all  of 
Hillsboro,  Kansas,  I want  to  present  some  of  the  information 
gathered.  In  this  record  will  be  included  a short  presentation 
of  background  in  Europe,  the  rehgious,  the  industry,  the  frugal- 
ity, and  personal  experiences  of  this  particular  Mennonite 
group. 

We  know  somewhere  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
there  were  dissenters  among  the  prevailing  belief  of  Catholicism. 
Their  position  recognized  no  authority  outside  the  Bible  and 
the  enlightened  conscience,  and  laid  stress  on  those  precepts 
which  justify  the  holine.ss  of  human  life  and  man’s  word.  These 
men  in  due  time  began  to  give  structure  to  their  beliefs  and 
established  a church  in  1523  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  From 
there  the  belief  spread  rapidly  into  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Austria. 
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At  first  the  followers  of  this  sect  were  known  as  the  Anabap- 
tists, although  they  called  themselves  Wieder-taufer  (re-bap- 
tizers).  When  in  the  year  1537,  an  ex-priest  from  the  Dutch 
province  of  Friesland,  by  the  name  of  Menno  Simons,  joined 
them  as  their  teacher  and  organizer  they  became  known  as 
Mennonites. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  severe  persecution  occurred  in 
the  Netherlands  under  the  rule  of  Charles  and  Philip,  his  son. 
An  edict  issued  by  Philip  in  1556,  allowed  no  public  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  for  which  the  penalty  was  death.  As  the  result 
of  this  persistent  persecution,  many  Mennonites  fled  to  the 
neighboring  countries  of  England,  East  Friesland,  Poland,  and 
East  Prussia,  where  along  the  Vistula  Delta,  in  the  valley  of 
Weichsel  and  Nogat,  and  in  the  regions  of  Thorn,  Culm, 
Graudenz,  Elbin  Marienburg,  Tiegenhof,  Danzig  and  Koenigs- 
berg  the  fellowship  began  to  flourish. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  forerunners  of  the  present  Bruder- 
thal  Church  can  be  traced  to  the  original  Dutch  Mennonite 
movement.  I shall  point  out  in  the  pictures  of  the  original 
church  letters,  now  located  in  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library, 
North  Newton,  Kansas,  Dutch  influences  that  have  been  car- 
ried over  even  into  this  country. 

The  families  that  left  Holland  for  Prussia  and  Poland  were 
in  search  partly  for  a home  where  they  might  have  religious 
freedom  and  exemption  from  military  service,  and  partly  in 
response  to  far-reaching  promises  made  by  the  sovereigns  of 
these  countries. 

According  to  the  records  this  freedom  from  military  service 
was  limited  only  to  their  direct  descendants  and  not  to  anyone 
affiliating  with  the  Mennonite  faith  or  from  other  sources. 

But  like  many  other  human  promises  these  also-  gradually 
changed  and  soon  the  Mennonite  groups  had  to  pay  $6000  a 
year  to  the  government  in  order  to  claim  military  exemption. 
When  in  the  years  1813-14-15  Prussia  and  Germany  were  at 
war  with  France,  the  Mennonites  were  urged  almost  by  force 
to  join  the  German  armies,  however,  as  a result  of  their  faith, 
they  resisted  and  thus  suffered  many  discomforts. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  and  earlier,  another 
outstanding  ruler  of  the  eighteenth  centur)',  Gatherine  the 
Great  offered  our  forefathers  the  same  advantages  previously 
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offered  by  the  Prussians.  Catherine  had  recently  taken  from 
Turkey  a vast  empire  in  southern  Europe,  better  known  to*  us 
as  the  Crimea  and  Ukraine,  a great  prairie  country,  unsettled  and 
undeveloped.  She  saw  in  it  great  possibilities  as  the  breadbasket 
of  Russia  and  wanted  it  farmed  in  the  most  modem  manner. 
Catherine  herself  being  a German,  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Mennonites  previously  and  knew  what  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  Mennonites  of  Holland,  Poland,  and  Prussia  could  do^  in 
the  turning  of  swamp  and  wastelands  into  a veritable  garden 
spot.  So.  she  offered  each  of  them  approximately  170  acres  of 
land  in  the  Crimea  and  one  hundred  years  of  noninterference 
with  their  religious,  school,  and  community  life.  Originally 
this  treaty  was  made  verbally  and  was  not  written  until  some 
years  later. 

With  migration  in  full  force,  the  Polish  and  Prussian  lords 
saw  what  was  happening  to  their  own  farms,  they  called  upon 
Frederick  the  Great  and  explained  the  situation  to  him.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Frederick  sent  his  emissaries  to  the  Mennonites 
and  again  promised  them  the  same  rights  Catherine  granted 
if  they  would  stay.  The  rather  wealthy  Mennonites  readily 
accepted  this  altemativ'e,  as  this  was  much  easier  for  them  to  do. 

This  establishes  the  distinction  between  the  two  main  groups 
that  came  to  Kansas  in  1874;  one  being  the  Dutch-Prussian- 
Russian  group  and  the  other  the  Dutch  Prussian  group  who 
had  remained  in  the  settlements  along  the  Vistula,  Nogat, 
Nieman,  and  other  streams  in  northeastern  Prussia. 

Now  as  had  happened  before  when  different  rulers  and  cir- 
cumstances prevailed  the  promises  also  changed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Bismark  of  Germany  began  collaborations  with  the 
Russians  to  abrogate  their  treaty  with  the  Mennonites  and  if 
they  accepted  Germany  would  do  likewise.  So  in  1872  exemp- 
tions were  revoked.  However,  a ten-year  period  of  adjustment 
was  granted  before  which  some  form  of  military  services  would 
be  demanded.  No  official  notice  of  the  change  was  sent  to  the 
Mennonites,  however,  and  they,  taking  no-  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  day  and  reading  no  publications  except  their  own 
church  papers,  might  have  allowed  the  ten  years  to  elapse 
without  action,  had  not  Cornelius  Janzen,  Prussian  consul  at 
Berdjansk,  and  one  of  their  faith,  made  it  a point  to  inform  them. 

This  news  greatly  disturbed  them  for  they  could  not  change 
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their  religion  or  their  customs,  so  their  only  alternative  was  to 
find  another  country.  Janzen  advised  America  where  there  was 
religious  freedom  and  where  already  some  of  the  faith  had  gone 
earlier.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  America,  urgent  invita- 
tions were  sent  by  friends  and  relatives.  Newspapers  carried 
glowing  accounts  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  spoke  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  low  priced  land  it  was  then  offering  for  sale 
in  Kansas. 

Immediately  some  of  the  distressed  people  began  to  prepare  for 
departure.  Most,  however,  were  cautious.  America,  they  had 
heard,  was  an  asylum  for  convicts,  a catchall  for  the  offscour- 
ings of  other  nations.  This  certainly  was  not  a place  for  peace. 
But  go  they  must;  so  in  the  spring  of  1873  a delegation  of  twelve 
— Wilhelm  Ewert,  representing  the  churches  of  Prussia;  Jacob 
Buller  and  Leonard  Suderman,  Molotschna  group;  Tobias 
Unruh  and  Andreas  Schrag,  Volhynien  group;  Jacob  Peters, 
Heinrich  Wiebe  and  Cornelius  Bour,  Bergthal  Mariapol  group; 
Cornelius  Toews  and  David  Classen,  Kleine  Gemeinde;  and 
Paul  and  Lorenz  Tschetter,  the  Hutterschen  Brethren  in  Taur- 
i.schen  government — was  sent  to  investigate.  Part  of  this  com- 
mittee traveled  via  the  Hamburg  American  line  on  the  ship 
“Frisia,”  and  landed  in  New  York. 

The  committeemen  did  not  always  stay  together  in  their 
tours  through  the  states  but  always  some  of  the  following  men 
accompanied  them  and  were  of  service  to  them.  There  was 
a Hespeler  of  the  Canadian  Govemmient;  C.  B.  Schmidt  from 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroads;  Jacob  Schantz  of  Ontario,  Canada; 
J.  F.  Funk,  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Amos  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  N.  N.  Lethermann. 

These  men  in  their  travels  covered  most  of  the  frontier  line 
from  Winnipeg  through  the  western  edge  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  in  Dakota  Territory,  down  through  the  middle  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  to  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  south.  Here 
there  was  still  plenty  of  land — free  land,  railroad  land,  and  cheap 
land  from  earlier  settlers.  Different  groups  bought  land  from 
the  government  or  the  railroads  in  most  of  these  states.  By  far 
the  larger  section  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  Kansas  settled 
chiefly  on  lands  in  Marion,  McPherson,  Butler,  Harvey,  and 
Reno  Counties.  Certain  of  their  American  brethren  had  al- 
ready settled  in  this  locality  in  the  winter  of  1869-1870.  M. 
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W.  Keim  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  purchased  5,000  acres  in 
Marion  County.  Two  years  later  a committee  from  near 
Summerfield,  Illinois,  located  a similar  colony  near  Newton  in 
neighboring  Harvey  County.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  delegates 
were  impressed  and  were  on  their  way  back,  when  in  New  York 
they  were  met  by  Peter  and  Jacob  Funk,  Johann  Fast,  and 
others  coming  from  the  Crimea,  without  waiting  for  a report. 

This  group  of  immigrants  went  as  far  west  as  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
where  they  parted  company.  The  two  Unruh  families  went 
to  Parker  or  Marion,  South  Dakota.  The  greatest  number  con- 
sisting of  the  Schroeders,  Gloekners,  Peters,  Goerzs  and  the 
Mieraus  went  to  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota.  The  other  three 
families, . Peter  Funk,  Jacob  Funk,  and  Johann  Fast  headed 
toward  Kansas.  At  Summerfield,  Illinois,  east  of  St.  Louis, 


The  beginning  of  the  Russian  migrations  to  Kansas  and  of  the  Bruderthal 
■settlement  on  the  North  Cottonzvood,  was  established  when  the  two 
brothers,  Jacob  and  Peter  Funk,  selected  their  land  in  this  area  in  the 
Spring  of  1873.  The  above  home  was  built  upon  their  arrival  and  stone 
was  used  because  of  the  scarcity  of  building  lumber.  It  is  of  historical 
value  to  note  that  this  house  is  being  lived  in  today  by  the  builder’s 
great-grandson,  the  Richard  Bakers,  but  is  to  be  destroyed  because  of  the 
coming  Marion  Reservoir. 
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Missouri,  they  made  a stop,  leaving  their  families  with  friends 
of  the  Mennonite  faith.  Here  the  Rev.  Christian  Krehbiel 
joined  them  on  their  trip  to  Kansas.  Upon  arriving  in  Kansas, 
Peter  and  Jacob  Funk  selected  land  along  the  North  Cotton- 
wood River,  fi\'e  miles  west  and  three  miles  north  of  Marion 
Centre,  better  known  now  as  Bruderthal.  Johann  Fast  reserved 
land  nine  miles  west  of  Marion,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
Gnadenau,  and  Christian  Krehbiel  decided  to  locate  near 
Halstead,  Kansas. 

So  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  migrations  to  Kansas 
and  of  the  Bruderthal  settlement  on  the  Cottonwood. 

When  the  delegates  reached  their  home  communities  and 
told  their  story,  preparations  were  begun  for  a mass  exodus. 
Properties  were  sold,  and  with  difficulty,  passports  were  received. 
Household  furniture  and  farm  implements  were  packed,  while 
small  children  set  about  selecting  vegetable  and  grain  seed 
for  planting  in  the  new  land. 

In  April,  1874,  the  first  families  left  Hamburg  on  the  ship 
“Westphalia,”  for  America.  The  voyage  was  stormy  and 
nearly  every  passenger  became  seasick,  and  there  were  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  when  the  ship  reached  the  sheltered  waters 
of  New  York  harbor.  This  group  of  German  and  Polish  Menno- 
nites  included  the  Rev.  William  Ewert  family,  the  Franz  Funk 
family,  Cornelius  Janz,  single,  and  the  ten  other  families  from 
Poland.  They  were  sent  to  a hotel  not  far  from  Castle  Garden  to 
stay  until  the  transportation  could  be  arranged  for  their  de- 
parture to  the  new  home  in  the  west. 

It  is  here  that  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Bruderthal 
community,  had  his  first  experience  in  America. 

The  father  of  this  boy  gave  him  a bit  of  American  money, 
different  than  either  had  ever  seen.  He  explained  its  value  in 
comparison  to  the  German  mark  and  cautioned  him  to  spend 
money  sparingly;  that  it  did  not  grow  on  trees,  even  in  America. 
In  search  of  adventure,  Ferdinand  left  the  hotel.  Like  any  other 
boy  of  14,  he  was  curious  to  see  the  city.  While  strolling  along 
he  saw  what  seemed  to^  be  a little  house  moving  across  the  inter- 
section. He  hastened  to  see  what  that  strange  sight  really  was. 

When  he  reached  Broadway,  a similar  little  budding  took 
his  interest,  however,  this  time  it  was  a street  kiosk  in  which 
were  sold  candies,  tobacco,  newspapers,  and  fruits.  Here  it  was 
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that  Ferdinand  was  first  introduced  to  a banana — a whole  bunch 
of  them;  nice,  big  yellow  ones.  Wondering  what  they  were 
and  what  they  were  used  for,  he  drew  closer  to  the  kiosk.  He 
saw  a man  hand  the  keeper  some  money,  pick  up  a banana, 
peel  it  down,  and  walk  off  eating  the  strange  fruit.  “So  it’s 
good  to  eat,”  thought  Ferdinand  to  himself  in  German.  Decid- 
ing to  do  like  the  man,  he  also  purchased  one.  Indeed  it  was 
good  and  as  he  stood  there  enjoying  his  banana,  another  of 
those  moving  houses  caught  his  eye.  People  were  getting  on 
and  off  of  these  little  houses,  so  he  thought  why  not  try  it  too. 
He  still  had  a few  pennies  and  this  would  be  another  new  ex- 
perience to  tell  his  father  and  mother  when  he  got  back  to  the 
hotel. 

This  was  his  first  view  of  a streetcar.  He  boarded  the  next 
northbound  car  that  came  along,  handed  the  man  some  money, 
picked  a seat  and  started  his  journey,  not  knowing  where  he 
was  going.  Although,  before  getting  on  board,  he  chose  a bill- 
board on  a six-story  building  which  was  to  tell  him  when  to  get 
off  the  returning  streetcar.  This  sign  represented  a centaur, 
advertising  a well-known  liniment,  a famous  remedy  in  those  days 
for  cuts,  bruises,  sprains,  T.B.,  the  flu,  sore  muscles,  headaches, 
and  every  other  ill  by  which  man  was  afflicted. 

“Yah,  das  gude,”  he  said  to  himself,  “when  I see  that  sign  I 
will  know  when  to  get  off  to  go  back  to  the  hotel.” 

It  was  a long  ride  up  broadway  in  a horse  car  in  those  days, 
but  it  was  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  to  Ferdinand. 
When  he  got  to  what  is  known  as  Central  Park,  he  got  off  and 
discovered  a zoo.  This  interested  him  very  much  and  the 
afternoon  pa.ssed  rapidly.  In  fact,  it  was  evening  before  he 
realized  that  it  was  time  to  go  back.  Hurrying  to  catch  the  next 
streetcar,  dismay  struck  him  between  the  eyes  because  right  be- 
fore him  on  the  same  side  of  Broadway  was  a little  building  and 
splattered  across  its  entire  side  was  that  big  liniment  sign.  Look- 
ing down  the  street  and  on  the  sides  of  every  building  that  stood 
up  any  considerable  distance  above  its  neighbors  was  that  same 
big  centaur.  This  sight  caused  the  little  fourteen-year-old  boy 
to  become  flustered  and  worried.  He  had  no  idea  where  he  was. 
He  had  no  idea  of  the  name  of  the  hotel  nor  the  street  on  which 
it  was  located.  All  he  could  remember  was  the  sign  and  the  little 
kiosk  where  he  had  bought  his  first  banana.  As  he  rode  he  became 
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more  worried  by  the  minute  since  these  signs  continued  to  appear. 
After  riding  the  car  for  about  as  long  as  he  thought  he  had 
ridden  going  north,  he  hopped  off  the  car  and  rushed  up  to  a 
policeman  who'  was  standing  on  the  corner.  He  immediately 
began  pouring  out  his  troubles  in  German  to  the  big  cop. 

“Ach,  du  kleiner  teufel,  du  bist  verbistert,”  said  the  cop  which 
means,  “Oh,  you  little  devil,  you  are  lost.” 

We  know  that  in  1874  the  New  York  police  force  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  Irishmen,  and  that  it  was  a rare  coinci- 
dence that  he  should  happen  to  pick  out,  possibly  the  only  cop 
on  Broadway,  who  spoke  German. 

The  cop,  after  having  heard  his  story  laughed  and  said, 
“I  know  the  spot,  come  along.”  It  was  dark  by  now  and  Ferd- 
inand, holding  the  hand  of  the  big  policeman  followed.  He 
was  the  most  frightened  youngster  in  the  whole  of  New  York  at 
that  moment.  Having  walked  several  blocks  they  came  to  the 
corner  of  the  hotel.  “How’s  this?”  he  said  in  German.  “That’s 
it,”  said  Ferdinand.  He  thanked  the  policeman  and  ran  to  his 
father,  who  had  just  started  out  to  search  for  his  lost  boy. 

These  families  finally  reached  Kansas.  The  record  states  the 
above  three  families,  and  especially  the  Rev.  Ewert  were  well 
received  by  those  who  had  come  over  the  previous  year.  The 
ten  Polish  families  going  on  to  settle  the  area  known  as  the 
Johannesthal  congregation.  We  continue  to  read  that  it  was  the 
day  just  following  the  Rev.  Ewert’s  arrival.  May  17,  1874,  that 
the  divine  services  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse  of  District  60, 
located  just  north  of  the  town  of  Canada.  This  was  carried  on 
for  some  time.  We  also^  know  that  in  the  same  year  of  1874 
some  of  these  Mennonites  had  paid  for  the  passage  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  from  the  Volga,  who  in  turn  worked  approx- 
imately one  year  for  this  assistance.  So'  we  can  now  begin  to  see 
the  unique  situation  out  of  which  the  Bruderthal  (Brother 
Valley)  congregation  arose,  w’ith  Mennonites  coming  the 
breadth  of  Europe,  from  Prussia  to  South  Russia  to  live  in  this 
little  prairie  settlement. 

Naturally,  with  this  mixture  of  backgrounds,  we  would  ex- 
pect conflicts  in  this  early  group.  One  of  these  was  foot  washing. 

The  people  from  Prussia  and  Germany  were  not  used  to  the 
custom  of  foot  washing  until  they  met  (heir  brethren  from  the 
Crimea,  among  whom  it  was  practiced.  When  these  brethren 
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explained  to  the  German  Mennonites  their  position  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  the  practice  was  readily  accepted. 

The  participants  of  these  meetings  began  to  realize  their 
various  backgrounds  and  thought  it  wise  to-  draft  a church 
constitution,  setting  forth  the  obhgations  and  benefits  to  which 
the  individual  obligates  himself'  upon  accepting  membership. 
This  was  done  before  attempting  the  organization  of  the  Bru- 
derthal  church. 

Thus  on  December  26,  1874,  the  second  Christmas  holiday, 
like-minded  families  came  together,  probably  in  the  home  of 
Jacob  Funk,  Sr.,  and  organized  the  Bruderthal  church.  The 
record  does  not  state  the  names  of  the  brethren  present  at  that 
meeting,  but  the  following  families  are  either  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing arrived  here  before  this  date  or  whose  original  church  letter, 
also  dated  prior  to  this  date,  still  exist  among  the  Bruderthal 
papers. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Peter  Funk 
Jacob  Funk 
Kornelius  Funk 
Rudolf  Riesen 
Wilhelm  Ewert 
Franz  Funk 
Wilhelm  Nekkel 

8.  Johann  Nickel 

9.  Cornelius  Janz — 

10.  Peter  Franz 

11.  Johann  Ewert 

12.  Cornelius  Dirks 

13.  Jacharis  Bartel 

14.  Heinrich  Eranz 


single 


15.  Jakob  Wiens 

16.  Benjamin  Unruh 

17.  Peter  Friesen 

18.  Peter  Lowen 

19.  Peter  Huebert 

20.  Johann  Rempel 

2 1 . Johann  Quiring 

22.  Johann  Wiens 

23.  Heinrich  Gerty 

24.  Gerhard  Schierling 

25.  Abraham  Riediger 

26.  Heinrich  Unruh 

27.  Cornelius  Enns 


Pholostatic  copy  of  original  church  letter 


J.4-  // 
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Photostatic  copy  of  original  church  letter 


The  story  is  told  that  one  Sunday  morning  as  the  Mennonites 
came  to^  the  Canada  schoolhouse  they  found  it  locked,  so  they 
assembled  outside  and  the  next  Sunday  it  was  arranged  to 
meet  at  the  Wilhelm  Nickel  farm,  this  being  a more  centrally 
located  place. 

The  growth  of  the  community  was  quite  rapid  these  early 
years  as  year  after  year  new  families  arrived.  In  the  fall  of 
1875  they  acquired  a public  school  in  District  70,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  church.  With  the  receiving  of  this  new  school- 
house  in  their  community  they  moved  their  church  services 
from  the  Wilhelm  Nickel  place  tO'  it. 
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Photostatic  copy  of  original  church  letter 


In  the  cellar  of  the  combination  church  and  school,  fuel  was 
stored  for  the  firing  of  the  crude,  clay-made,  brick  stove. 
Skunks  soon  discovered  this  place  and  it  seemed  that,  whenever 
a neighboring  pastor  came,  the  anger  of  these  animals  was 
aroused  and  it  was  sometimes  very  uncomfortable  to  hold  services 
there.  It  was  almost  a sure  sign  for  the  arriving  congregation 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a visiting  minister  that 
morning. 


Bruderthal  School  also  used 
for  Early  Church  Services 


February  18,  1877,  after  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per, the  first  election  was  held  to  secure  a deacon  and  a fellow 
minister  for  the  Rev.  Ewert.  Jacob  Funk,  Jr.,  and  Rudolf 
Riesen,  Sr.,  receiving  the  majority  of  the^votes  in  a pre-election, 
were  the  candidates.  In  the  drawing  of  the  lot,  Jacob  Funk,  Jr., 
drew  it,  indicating  his  election.  Wilhelm  Nickel  and  Johann 
Rempel  were  the  candidates  for  deacon  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  drawing  of  the  lot,  Johann  Rempel  drew  it,  indicating  his 
selection.  At  this  time  the  deacon  also  filled  the  office  of  trustee, 
and  all  elections  were  for  life. 
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Another  item  of  interest  at  that  time  is  the  mention  of  a 
conference  held  on  October  27,  28,  29,  1877  at  which  time 
a number  of  churches  were  represented.  As  such  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  session  of  such  a conference 
by  the  newly  formed  Kansas  Mennonite  churches.  It  was  well 
attended  and  topics  of  vital  interest  were  discussed  with  good 
results. 

On  June  19,  1881,  following  the  Lord’s  Supper,  two  brethren 
were  again  elected  by  personal  \otes  to  assist  in  the  preaching 
service.  This  time  Jacob  W.  Penner  and  Leonhard  Bartel 
were  selected.  Jacob  W.  Penner  died  August  5,  1935,  after  an 
active  service  of  some  35  years. 

In  the  course  of  time  such  problems  as  marriage  outside  the 
Mennonite  faith  and  the  belonging  to  secret  societies  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  decisions  were,  that  such  practices  were  not 
considered  conducive  to  the  faith  and  should  be  avoided.  The 
first  collection  for  foreign  relief  on  record  was  taken  in  February 
1883  for  flood  sufferers  on  the  Rhein,  Germany.  During  this 
same  month  it  was  agreed  to  assess  each  member  a sum  of  50 
cents  per  member  and  50  cents  a $1000  property  valuation 
which  money  was  to  go  into  a church  building  fund.  Then  at 
the  church  meeting  in  April  22,  1885,  the  entry  is  made  that 
the  school  building  in  which  they  had  been  meeting  including 
equipment  and  grounds  was  to  ' be  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
$435,  and  the  money  out  of  the  church  building  fund  was  to  be 
used.  At  this  same  church  meeting,  Rudolf  Riesen,  Sr.,  Jacob 
Kirsch,  and  Rudolf  Riesen,  Jr.,  were  selected  as  overseers  for 
the  alterations  and  the  repairs  needed  to  make  this  building  a 
more  convenient  place  to  worship.  Thus  the  office  of  trustee 
was  begun. 

Soon  thereafter,  November  26,  1885,  it  was  agreed  to  in- 
struct the  trustees  to  take  the  necessary  action  toward  the  in- 
corporation of  the  church.  This  was  formally  done  on  March 
7,  1887. 

It  .should  also  be  remembered  that  musical  instruments  were 
vigorously  objected  to  during  the  first  years  of  this  church.  The 
V orsaenger  leading  the  congregation  in  song.  The  two  most 
popular  song  books  being:  Gesangbuch  fur  Mennoniten  Ge- 
meinden  in  Kirche  und  Haus:  Danzig  1869,  and  Gesangbuch 
vorin  eine  Sammlung  Geistreicher  Lieder  Befindlich:  Marien- 


Old  School  House  Con¥erfced 
into  Brud©rthg-1  Ghurch 
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burg,  1838. 

Weddings  always  brought  great  joy  and  festivity.  Cornelius 
Janz  probably  being  the  first  to  be  married  in  Bruderthal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  time  neither  the  laws  of 
Kansas  nor  the  church  objected  to  the  marriage  of  first  cousins. 

In  the  marriage  customs  of  the  day  the  evening  before  the 
wedding  was  “Potter”  evening,  where  gifts  were  brought  and 
coffee,  zweiback  and  cookies  were  served.  The  Sunday  after 
the  wedding  another  “noch-hochzeit”  — get-together  — was  ob- 
served where  the  older  people  talked  and  the  young  people 
played  games.  The  wedding  was  always  in  the  afternoon,  the 
ceremony  being  held  in  the  church,  which  was  always  followed 
by  a meal  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The  first  meals  consisted 
of  zwieback,  coffee  cake,  cookies,  cake,  and  coffee,  whereas,  in 
later  years,  meat  was  added  to  the  menu.  Friends  from  all 
communities  were  invited  to  these  weddings  and  always  the 
children  were  invited  too. 

The  wedding  invitations  were  carried  to  the  next  neighbor 
by  the  person  who  had  received  it. 


Church  raised  for  construction  of  basement 
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During  the  very  first  years  the  Mennonites  plowed  furrows 
through  the  tall  prairie  grass  from  the  isolated  farm  homes  to 
the  villages  and  to  other  isolated  homes,  so  that  they  could 
visit  each  other,  attend  church  and  communal  meetings  at 
night  and  during  storms  and  not  get  lost  on  the  way  home. 

Speaking  of  storms,  f shall  let  Ferdinand  Funk  recollect  for 
you  a story  of  what  happened  to  a com  crop  of  1874 : 

“I  had  read  Cooper’s  Indian  tales  in  German  and,  naturally, 
a boy  of  fourteen  was  looking  for  thrills  from  the  Indians.  I 
got  the  thrills  all  right  but  not  from  the  Indians.  The  opening 
of  that  devasting  experience  was  August  6,  1874,  as  bright  and 
sunny  a day  as  anyone  ever  saw  during  a Kansas  summer. 
That’s  the  way  it  was  until  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  the  sky  suddenly  became  hazy  and  speedily  darkened 
until,  in  a matter  of  minutes,  it  was  so  dark  it  not  only  fright- 
ened me  but  did  something  to  the  chickens.  I dO'  not  know 
whether  they  were  frightened  or  not  but  I do  know  they  has- 
tened to  their  roosts.  What  mysterious  phenomenon  of  nature 
could  it  be  that  could  transform  the  brightest  sort  of  sky  on  a 
cloudless  summer  day  into  the  blackest  darkness  of  the  night  in 
so  short  a time,  I wondered.  What  appalled  and  terrified  us 
was  grasshoppers!  With  a whizzing,  whirring  sound  they  came 
from  the  northwest  and  in  unbelievable  numbers.  I was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  and  where  they  hit  the  face  or  hands,  they 
hurt  as  if  hit  by  ice  particles  in  a blizzard.  They  nibbled  at 
my  ears  before  I could  brush  them  off.  They  covered  every- 
thing, the  ground  at  some  spots  to  a depth  of  three  or  four  inches 
and  some  trees  were  so  loaded  with  insects  that  sizable  limbs 
were  broken  down.  They  fell  into  the  creek  that  ran  through 
our  farm  in  such  numbers  they  formed  a dam  by  drifting  with 
the  current  into  some  obstruction.  The  water  turned  brown 
like  coffee.  The  fish  in  the  stream  died  from  this  fouling.  It 
was  only  a short  time  until  the  sun  was  shining  again,  as  the 
hoppers  had  all  come  down  out  of  the  sky.  The  chickens  came 
out  and  gorged  themselves  on  hoppers  until  their  crops  bulged 
and  when  surfeited  they  stood  about  sad-eyed  that  they  could 
not  eat  more.  By  nightfall  there  was  nothing  left  of  our  fifteen 
acres  of  corn,  that  had  looked  that  morning  to  be  good  for 
fifty  bushels  an  acre  yield,  except  about  two  feet  of  the  naked 
stalks  and  the  next  .morning  even  these  stumps  of  the  corn  were 
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gone.  Since  the  wheat  harvest  I had  been  sleeping  in  the  straw- 
stack.  The  morning  after  the  grasshoppers  came  I found  they 
had  gnawed  my  straw  hat  almost  into  nothing.  They  gnawed 
the  harness  on  the  backs  of  the  horses  or  hanging  in  the  bam. 
They  gnawed  the  sweaty  handles  of  forks,  shovels,  and  other 
farm  implements.  They  were  not  only  voracious  eaters  of 
everything  but  they  also  were  cannibalistic  and  ate  each  other 
when  other  provender  had  been  exhausted.” 

Many  other  stories  of  fires,  blizzards,  and  hardships  could  be 
told,  however,  wherever  the  Mennonites  settled  they  adjusted 
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their  situation  to  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  very  seldom 
was  a word  of  discouragement  heard.  Along  with  all  of  these 
hardships  the  Mennonites  did  bring  along  a variety  of  customs 
and  habits  that  have  influenced  and  have  been  accepted  by  the 
people  wherever  they  have  gone. 


Sotnc  of  the  older  people  present  at  the  75th  anniversary 
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Some  of  the  younger  people  present  at  the  75th  anniversary 
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The  MiNisTRy 


Arnold  Funk 


Elders,  Ministers,  Evangelists  and  Missionaries  of  the 
Bruderthal  Church 

Wilhelm  Ewert : 1829-1887 
Emigrated  from  West  Prussia — 1874 
Elder  of  Bruderthal  Church — 1874-1887 
Actvities : 

Directed  the  founding  of  the  Bruderthal  Church  and  the  writing 
of  the  first  constitution. 


Wilhelm  Ewert 
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Host  pastor  to  first  session  of  the  Kansas  Conference  of  Menno^ 
nites. 

Promoter  of  cofnmunity  and  conference  activities  including: 
Sunday  school  and  area  religion  and  German  language  schools, 
Halstead  Seminary  and  Bethel  College. 

Vocation:  West  Prussia — carpenter 

America — farmer  on  farm  1 mile  north  of  the  chuich. 


Pastor  and  Mrs.  Wilhelm  J.  Eivert 


Wilhelm  J.  Ewert:  1856-1928 

Emigrated  from  West  Prussia — 1874 
Son  of  the  first  elder — educated  in  Prussia. 

Minister  of  Bruderthal  Church:  1891-1892 
Elder  of  Bruderthal  Church:  1892-1928 
Actvities  include: 

Member  of  General  Conference  Board  of  Publication  1890-1923. 
Member,  Western  District  Home  Missions  Committee  1919-1927. 
Colonization  Board  activities  periodically  from  1910-1926. 

Church  Unity  Committee  periodically  from  1898-1911  and 
many  others  reflecting  a wide  range  of  interest. 

Vocation:  farmer  on  farm  1 mile  north  of  church. 
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Benjamin  Unruh:  1824-1902 
Emigrated  from  Poland — 1875 
Minister  in  Poland : 1 860- 1861 

Elder  in  Poland : 1861-1875 

Assistant  elder  of  Bruderthal:  1882-1887 
Elder  of  Bruderthal : 1 887-1892 

Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1892-1895 


Pastor  and  Mrs.  Arnold  E.  Funk 


Arnold  E.  Funk : 1900- 

Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1925-1929 

Home  Missions  worker  (Wichita,  Kansas)  1929-1931 
Elder  of  Bruderthal : 1931-1956 

Pastor:  North  Danvers  Mennonite  Church,  Danvers,  Illinois, 
1956-1962 

First  Mennonite  Church,  Halstead,  Kansas,  1962- 
Activities  include : 

Chairman,  Western  District  Conference,  1941-1943 
Member  of  Western  District  Home  Missions  Committee 
Secretary,  Bethel  College  Board,  1937-1956 
Church  Unity  Committee,  1935-1942 

Avocation:  farmer  on  farm  one-fourth  mile  west  of  church, 

1938-1956 
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Pastor  and  Mrs.  ]Valter  Neufeld 

Walter  Neuf eld:  1927- 
Elder  of  Bruderthal : 1956- 

First  minister  called  other  than  from  the  membership  of  the 
church. 

Graduate  of : Bethel  College;  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
Activities  include : 

Member  of  Western  District  Peace  and  Service  Committee, 
1959-1964 


Jacob  Funk:  1841-1906 
Emigrated  from  South  Russia — 1875 
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Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1877-1906 

Vocation:  farmer  on  farm  one-fourth  mile  east  of  church. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Funk 


Jacob  W.  Penner:  1841-1935 
Emigrated  from  South  Russia — 1878 
Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1881-1916 

Activities  include : 

Member,  Western  District  Home  Missions  Committee  1887-1914 
Director:  Bethel  College 
Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital 
Bethesda  Home  and  Hospital 

Vocation:  farmer  on  farm  one-fourth  mile  west  of  church. 


Abraham  Balzer : 1 864- 1 935 

Emigrated  from  South  Russia — 1874 
Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1 902- 1 908 
Activities  include : 

Sunday  school  teacher  and  superintendent  for  many  years. 
Active  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  local  area. 
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Vocation:  farmer  on  farm  two  miles  east  and  one-fourth  south 
of  church. 


PaulMouttet:  1864-1944 
Emigrated  from  Switzerland  in  1881 
Evangelist  of  Bruderthal:  191 1-1935 
Administrative  leader:  1926-1931 
Activities  include : 

Mission  worker  at  Cantonment,  Indian  Territory,  1885-1890 
Director:  Bethel  College 

Vocation:  farmer  on  farm  one  mile  west  and  three  north  of 
church. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mouttet 
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David  D.  Gcerz:  I862-I933 
Emigrated  from  South  Russia — 1874 
Evangelist  of  Bruderthal:  1911-1924 
Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1924-1932 

Activities  include: 

Sunday  school  teacher  and  superintendent  for  many  years. 
Director:  Bethesda  Home  and  Hospital 
Hillsboro'  Preparatory  School 

Vocation : farmer  on  farm  two^  miles  east  and  one-fourth  south 
of  church. 


Mr.  David  D.  Goertz 


John  P.  Suderman : 1901 

Minister  of  Bruderthal : 1925-1930 
Activities  include : 

Missionary  to  Elopi  Indians,  Oraibi,  Arizona,  1930-1946 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  1950- 
Pastor:  First  Mennonite  Church,  Berne,  Ind.,  1945 
Gospel  Mennonite  Church,  Mt^Lake,  Minn.,  1946-1954 
St.  John’s  Mennonite  Church,  Pandora,  Ohio,  1954-1961 
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Glendale  Mennonite  Church,  Lynden,  Wash.,  1961- 

Writer:  The  Sunday  School  Lesson,  Mennonite  Weekly  Review. 


Missionaries  John  P.  Suderman  and  Airs.  Suderman  and  family 


Elizabeth  Goertz;  1892- 

Missionary  to  East  China  1921-1941 ; West  China  1948-1951. 
Missionary  to  India  1952;  Mexico^  1954. 

Bethel  Home  for  Aged,  Newton,  Kansas,  1955-1959. 

Home  for  Aged,  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  1960-1962. 

Moved  to  Parkside  Homes  Retirement  Center  1963. 


P.  W.  Penner:  1876-1953 

Village  Prangenau,  S.  Russia. 

Mathilde  Ensz  Penner : 1 880- 1961 

Nelhe  Penner,  1912  (adopted  Indian  child) 

Missionary  to  India,  1908-1949. 

Supt.  City  Mission  and  Pastor,  Los  Angeles,  1918-1921. 


Missionaries  P.  W.  Penner  and  Mrs.  Penner  and  Nellie 


Missionary  Elizabeth  Goertz  Otto  Pankratz 


Otto  B.  Pankratz:  1894- 
Graduated  from  Bethel  College  1919 
Missionary  to  Montana  Indians  1923-1926 

Moved  to  California  and  worked  for  government  as  a city  mail 
carrier  in  Pasadena.  Is  now  retired. 


? 

KGLiQiOUS 

edUCATiON 


Elizabeth  Nickel 

“Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.”  2 Timothy  2:15.  This  resume  concerns  itself  with 
Sunday  school  work,  daily  vacation  Bible  school,  and  midweek 
Bible  classes.  After  our  forefathers  had  organized  the  Bruder- 
thal  Mennonite  Church,  they  soon  realized  a need  for  an  or- 
ganized way  of  studying  the  Bible  more  effectively.  In  the 
public  schools  children  and  young  people  at  that  time  might 
have  received  some  Bible  instruction.  About  1879  Bible  study 
was  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Bruderthal  school,  but  in 
1883,  a group  of  48  persons  organized  a Sunday  school,  divided 
into  seven  German  classes,  with  Jacob  W.  Penner  as  super- 
intendent, Wm.  J.  Ewert  as  secretary,  and  Wm.  J.  Nickel  as 
treasurer.  Until  1940  the  reorganization  meeting  was  always 
held  on  New  Year’s  Day.  After  1940  the  beginning  of  the 
Sunday  school  year  was  changed  to  October.  Till  1891  only 
unmarried  persons  participated  in  the  organized  classes,  and  all 
married  {persons  joined  a Bible  class  which  was  taught  by  the 
ministers  in  the  congregation.  By  1896  also  married  persons 
were  included  on  the  Sunday  school  roll.  In  1918  it  became 
apparent  to  organize  some  English  Sunday  school  classes.  Our 
young  men  were  drafted  into  war  service.  They  encountered  a 
serious  situation  when  they  were  called  upon  to  express  their 
principles  of  faith  in  English  instead  of  German.  Two  English 
classes  were  organized,  one  for  women  and  one  for  men.  Today 
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only  one  class  continues  in  the  German  language. 

Our  forefathers  fostered  wholesome  reading  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  Sunday  school  has  maintained  a library  since  1884. 
At  first  all  books  were  in  the  German  language;  today  all  are 
in  the  English  language.  Periodically  the  librarian  checks  books 
from  the  Western  District  Loan  Library.  Twenty-three  per- 
sons, either  appointed  or  elected,  have  ser\'ed  as  librarians.  At 
first  the  secretary  served  in  this  capacity.  Lengthy  terms  were 
held  by  J.  K.  Penner,  nine  years;  H.  J.  Nickel,  seven  years,  and 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Nickel,  nine  years. 

LTntil  1914  all  Sunday  school  teachers  were  appointed  by  the 
Sunday  school  officers  and  the  church  council.  Lrom  1914 
until  1948  teachers  were  appointed  through  grade  twelve.  At 
present  teachers  are  appointed  through  grade  eight;  ail  other 
classes  elect  their  teachers.  At  present  we  also  have  a cradle 
roll,  a kindergarten,  and  a married  couples’  class.  In  1963  it 
was  voted  to  organize  a junior  department  with  Mrs.  Harry 
Funk  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Rempel  acting  as  superintendents.  Now 
the  total  enrollment  of  our  Sunday  school  is  approximately  221, 
divided  into  15  classes  and  taught  by  30  teachers. 

As  early  as  1885,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  was  desig- 
nated as  mission  Sunday.  Special  news  about  mission  work 
was  related  by  missionaries,  or  the  superintendent  read  articles 
from  church  periodicals  or  letters  sent  directly  by  missionaries, 
and  the  offering  was  designated  for  foreign  missions.  Contri- 
butions have  totaled  approximately  $30,850.56  to  date.  Since 
1901  an  interest  in  missions  of  the  Western  District  and  the 
General  Conference  has  continued.  These  contributions  have 
totaled  approximately  $12,344.51  to  date. 

The  Sunday  school  recognized  a need  for  better  qualified 
teachers.  As  early  as  1891  a teacher  training  program  was 
under  discussion.  In  1914  a training  class  was  organized  with 
the  Reverend  Paul  Mouttet  as  teacher,  which  met  during  the 
Sunday  school  hour  and  continued  for  four  years.  From  1922 
to  1924  the  Reverend  Mouttet  again  taught  a training  class. 
In  1931  Elizabeth  Nickel  taught  a training  class  which  was 
soon  taken  over  by  the  Reverend  Arnold  Funk  and  changed  to 
a weekday  evening  meeting,  enabling  members  of  the  Johannes- 
tal  Church  to  join  this  class. 

In  1931  the  Sunday  school  realized  an  opportunity  to  serve 
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families  living  in  the  oil  field  one  mile  north  of  the  church. 
The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  John  Suderman  and  Elizabeth  Nickel 
were  appointed  to  carry  on  this  work.  This  was  fruitful.  A 
women’s  class  and  a children’s  class  met  in  District  70  during 
the  summer  months  and  in  the  homes  during  the  winter  months. 
This  work  was  discontinued  when  the  boom  was  over,  and  the 
families  left. 

The  Sunday  school  supported  financial  programs  at  various 
intervals.  Young  men  from  our  congregation  serving  in  C.P.S. 
received  financial  gifts  from  the  Sunday  school.  For  a number 
of  years  the  Sunday  school  contributed  to  mutual  aid  and  still 
does  of  a kind,  supported  the  General  Conference  radio  pro- 
gram over  KJRG,  Newton,  and  held  regular  offerings  for 
Bethel  College.  Currently  many  of  these  offerings  are  taken 
during  the  worship  service  and  .the  Sunday  .school  uses  all  its 
offerings  for  Sunday  school  purposes. 

Our  Sunday  school  began  observance  of  a Sunday  school 
picnic  in  1887  and  continued  so  until  1903.  It  was  a half-day 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Rudolf  Riesen,  Sr.  (presently  the  Oliver 
Unruh  home).  Riesens  provided  refreshments,  and  the  Reverend 
David  Goerz,  Halstead,  made  the  opening  which  was  followed 
by  singing  and  discussion.  In  1906  the  Sunday  school  picnic 
or  “Kinderfest”  was  recalled,  and  the  meetings  were  held  on  a 
weekday  near  a creek  or  under  the  shade  trees  on  the  church 
grounds.  Refreshments  were  soda  and  sweet  crackers  and 
lemonade.  Once,  in  1898,  it  was  decided  to  have  only  water 
and  crackers.  Scon  Sunday  school  picnic  was  an  all  dav  cele- 
bration with  a program  in  the  morning,  a full  course  basket 
dinner  at  noon,  recreation  in  the  afternoon,  and  pie  and  ice 
cream  for  lunch,  k'inally  this  picnic  changed  to  Children’s 
Day,  the  second  Sunday  in  June.  The  children  gave  their  pro- 
gram during  the  regular  worship  hour  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  as  planned  by  a committee.  Presently  D.V.B.S.  has 
its  closing  program  on  Children's  Day,  and  the  Sunday  school 
regards  the  rest  of  the  day  as  a picnic  with  wholesome  recreation. 

Christmas  Eve  celebration  had  its  beginning  in  1889  at  the 
Rudolf  Riesen,  Sr.,  home.  This  was  primarily  for  the  young 
people.  They  had  a Christmas  tree  and  a program.  The 
following  year  the  program  was  held  in  church.  Pupils  from 
District  70  and  their  teacher  Daniel  Jantzen  as  well  as  the 
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Sunday  school  provided  the  program.  Presently  the  children 
and  the  young  people  present  the  Christmas  program  in  verse, 
song,  and  pageant.  Christmas  Eve  has  also'  been  designated  as 
a time  to  give  generously  to  the  relief  treasury.  Until  1928  the 
tree  was  illuminated  with  candles.  Everyone  present  received 
an  apple.  Sometimes  children  and  choir  members  were  given 
sacks  with  goodies;  sometimes  this  included  all  the  guests,  but 
in  1954  it  was  decided  that  only  children  should  receive  sacks. 

Since  1953  the  Sunday  school  has  held  one-day  retreats  at 
various  times.  These  were  held  at  the  Oswin  Mouttet  farm, 
at  Rock  Springs,  at  the  Harvey  County  Park,  and  at  Camp 
Mennoscah.  Besides  having  Sunday  school  and/or  worship 
service,  the  committee  sometimes  arranged  to  have  special  speak- 
ers. Of  course  there  was  always  vigorous  recreation  for  everyone. 

Installation  services  for  Sunday  school  personnel  have  been 
held  regularly  since  1957.  During  these  years  24  persons  have 
served  as  superintendents;  Reverend  Mouttet  served  seven  yeare; 
Ernest  Suderman  served  eight  years,  and  others  served  shorter 
terms.  Nineteen  persons  served  as  secretaries;  G.  W.  Funk 
served  14  years;  A.  E.  Penner  served  nine  years;  E-lizabeth 
Nickel  served  10  years,  and  others  served  shorter  terms.  Four- 
teen persons  served  as  treasurers;  Wm.  J.  Nickel  served  twenty- 
five  and  one-half  years;  P.  F.  Funk  served  seventeen  years,  and 
others  served  shorter  terms. 

Midweek  Bible  study  during  the  winter  months  was  an  out- 
growth of  church  wOrk  and  was  primarily  for  adults.  This 
service  was  also  referred  to  as  prayer  meeting.  Eventually 
Wednesday  evening  was  set  aside  for  religious  education.  Adults 
pursued  a study  of  the  Bible,  either  the  Bible  as  such  or  boofe 
in  the  Bible.  Members  took  turns  in  leading  the- smging,  giving 
the  scripture  lesson,  and  leading  in  prayer.  The  minister  taught 
the  class.  At  present  the  class  is  studying  a catechism.  The 
children  were  divided  into  classes  and  taught  by  two-  teachers 
as  a rale.  The  young  people  met  also.  The  evening  was  divid- 
ed into  two  sessions,  allowing  for  church  and  junior  choir  prac- 
tices, too.  Presently  the  adults  meet  for  a study;  the  junior 
meet  for  choir  rehearsal,  and  the  primary  children  are  divided 
into  Bible  classes. 

Our  congregation  has  always  supported  daily  vacation  Bible 
school  in  a very  positive  way.  This  school  is  a continuation  of 
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what  was  formerly  called  German  school.  It  seems  that  at 
some  time  the  pubhc  school  teacher  at  Bruderthal  or  at  Light- 
house had  some  German  Bible  history  classes.  Eventually  Ger- 
man school  followed  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  English 
scho(^  term.  The  school  was  held  all  day  and  continued  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  All  courses  were  taught  in  German:  Lesen, 
Grammatik,  Rechnung,  Schoenschreben,  Buchstabieren,  Ge- 
schichte,  biblische  Geschichten,  Singen,  Kirchengeschichte  and 
Auswendiglernen.  However  during  World  War  I when  there 
existed  such  hostility  toward  German-speaking  people,  the  school 
pupils  came  home  one  evening  and  were  told  that  German 
school  was  closed  for  that  spring.  Eventually  the  courses  were 
changed  to  Bible,  mission,  and  church  history  study,  and  the 
school  met  in  the  church  basement  instead  of  at  District  70. 
The  term  was  changed  to  half  days  and  fewer  weeks.  Now  the 
school  meets  for  ten  half-day  periods.  The  curriculum  is  a 
fuUy  graded  course  through  grade  eight. 

While  the  school  met  at  District  70,  the  public  school  teacher 
often  continued  to  teach  the  German  school  term,  too.  As 
time  went  on,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  secure  a teacher  who 
could  use  the  German  language  fluently,  and  outsiders  had  to 
be  employed.  After  the  daily  Bible  school  program  was  fully 
initiated,  board  members  secured  two  teachers  through  the 
conference  education  committee.  Finally  it  was  necessary  to 
add  more  teachers,  and  our  own  church  members  consented 
willingly.  Recently  Bible  school  teaching  has  been  recognized 
as  short-time  voluntary  service  without  remuneration,  and  this 
has  given  our  church  members  a very  fine  opportunity  to  serve 
in  this  capacity. 

As  we  conclude  this  resume,  we  can  say  that  the  Bruderthal 
congregation  has  prayed  and  worked  diligently  to  teach  its 
members  and  its  children  the  gospel  of  salvation  in  order  to 
have  eternal  life.  We  are  challenged  to  work  interminably  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 


Superintendents 

Paul  Mouttet 

1902 

Jacob  W.  Penner 

1883 

H.  H.  Funk 

1909 

Rudolf  Riesen 

1886 

Anton  Knaak 

1914 

P.  H.  Funk 

1889 

Abraham  Balzef 

1916 

David  Goertz 

1896 

G.  W.  Funk 

1919 
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H.  J.  Nickel 

1921 

Ernest  Rempel 

1926 

Herman  Nickel 

1927 

P.  F.  Suderman 

1928 

A.  E.  Penner 

1931 

Sam  Ewert 

1933 

Ernest  Suderman 

1935 

Edwin  Unruh 

1943 

Paul  Epp 

1948 

Harvey  Peters 

1950 

Harry  Funk 

1953 

Oliver  Unruh 

1956 

Ray  N.  Funk 

1959 

Oliver  Unruh 

1962 

Secretaries 

W.  J.  Ewert 

1883 

John  W.  Penner 

1885 

H.  D.  Ewert 

1889 

G.  W.  Funk 

1891 

H.  J.  Nickel 

1905 

F.  N.  Funk 

1909 

H.  H.  Funk 

1915 

A.  E.  Penner 

1919 

Leo  D.  Ewert 

1928 

Adolf  Riesen 

1932 

H.  E.  Nickel 

1934 

Elizabeth  Nickel 

1935 

Helen  Penner 

1944 

Elizabeth  Nickel 

1949 

Esther  Funk 

1952 

Verna  Fiirik 

1955 

Esther  Funk 

1958 

Marilyn  Balzer 

1960 

Edith  Unruh 

1962 

T reasurers 

W.  J.  Nickel 

1882 

P.  F.  Suderman 

1908 

J.  F.  Funk 

1927 

Arnold  Ewert 

1929 

P.  F.  Funk 

1948 

Harvey  Peters 

1949 

Leonard  Rempel 

1950 

George  Warkentin 

1953 

Richard  Balzer 

1956 

Karl  Funk 

1959 

Wesley  Pankratz 

1962 
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CHRISTIAN 

GNbeAVOR 

socieiiGs 


Orlando  Penner 

The  Christian  Endeavor  organization  of  the  Bruderthal 
congregation  became  a reality  in  the  year  1914.  The  men  that 
are  listed  as  having  been  prominent  in  the  beginning  of  the  or- 
ganization were  as  follows:  Wilhelm  J.  Ewert,  Jacob  W.  Penner, 
Cornelius  Funk,  John  D.  Funk,  John  N.  Funk,  Jacob  J.  Hiebert, 
John  W.  Penner  and  John  J.  Nickel.  A membership  of  approxi- 
mately 150  was  its  beginning  with  the  Rev.  Wilhelm  Ewert  as 
the  leader.  The  Bruderthal  church  members  and  their  families 
composed  the  membership  of  this  organization.  The  meetings 
were  conducted  in  the  German  language  and  the  group  was 
called  “Die  Jugenderbauung”  meaning  Young  People’s  Organi- 
zation. The  Rev.  Ewert  was  chairman  of  this  society  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  program  consisted  mostly  of  a theme  by  an  elderly  person, 
a poem  by  a younger  member  and  a number  of  music  by  the 
mixed  choir.  This  is  not  on  record,  but  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  been  told  that  the  choir  sang  only  at  C.  E.  programs, 
and  never  on  Sunday  mornings  during  the  early  history  of  our 
choir.  Another  interesting  feature  was  that  women  could  not  be 
elected  to  prominent  offices  in  the  church.  One  reason  for  that 
could  have  been  that  the  Bruderthal  congregation  had  many 
evangelists  and  ministers  at  the  time  who  served  very  well  in  all 
places. 
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Record  has  it  that  after  a number  of  years  the  organization 
was  changed  to  “Jungendverein”  also  meaning  Young  People’s 
Society.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  affiliation  with  the  con- 
ference organization;  and  alsO'  the  voung  people  did  not  like  the 
name  because  it  was  not  up  to  date. 

In  the  year  of  1921  a constitution  was  put  in  writing  to  govern 
the  Christian  Endeavor  society.  The  content  of  this  constitulion 
was  practically  the  same  as  had  been  carried  on  in  former  years. 
The  “ Weihestunde”  was  added  tO'  its  function.  This  was  to 
take  place  every  January  and  July.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of 
the  program  was  that  each  member  of  this  society  be  present  and 
as  his  name  was  read  he  or  she  gave  a personal  testimony  of 
willingness  to  serve  the  Lord.  This  could  be  in  the  form  of  a 
song,  prayer,  a Bible  verse  or  an  experience.  The  Weihestunde 
was  practiced  for  the  following  10  years  which  helped  to-  renew 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  Endeavor.  Also'  a Werbe 
committee  was  nominated  to  follow  up  the  drop  out  members 
and  recruit  new  members. 

Another  important  resolution  made  by  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Peace  Committee  was  tO'  take  a stand  opposing  war.  The  resolu- 
tion read  as  follows : 

“Strengthened  and  inspired  by  the  brave  acts  of  those  who’ 
in  former  years  met  the  test  and  were  true  to  their  faith,  we 
declare  ourselves  unutterably  opposed  to  war  as  a means  of 
settling  international  disputes” — 

This  resolution  was  passed  prior  to  World  War  I.  In  con- 
nection with  the  peace  effort  the  Christian  Endeavor  also  helped 
finance  a Young  People’s  Peace  Caravan  sent  out  by  the  Western 
District  Conference  tO'  the  different  churches  to  remind  the 
people  of  their  stand  on  Christian  principles  and  war. 

As  the  years  passed  by,  there  seemed  tO'  be  a need  for  a Junior 
Christian  Endeavor.  During  the  year  of  1928  the  Senior  G.  E. 
voted  for  John  P.  Suderman  tO'  organize  this  group,  tO'  give  the 
young  children  a chance  tO'  participate  in  their  own  programs  and 
to  learn  to  conduct  it  as  an  organization.  Early  sponsors  were 
Mrs.  John  Suderman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Nickel,  Mrs.  Alvin  R. 
Funk  and  Miss  Ida  Mae  Nickel.  This  organization  was  to 
give  a report  at  the  annual  Senior  C.  E.  meeting.  The  spon- 
sors were  elected  by  the  Senior  C.  E.,  as  long  as  the  senior 
group  existed,  later  by  the  Sunday  school.  The  Junior  C.  E. 
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was  condljcted  in  the  English  language.  The  Senior  C.  E. 
also  permitted  the  English  language  to  take  over  in  its  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  younger  folk  were  losing  their  German; 
therefore,  the  English  was  becoming  more  prominent.  By  1936 
the  programs  and  business  meetings  were  all  in  English.  In  1938 
the  Senior  C.  E.,  because  of  lack  of  interest  and  small  attendance, 
came  to  an  end.  It  seemed  to^  have  served  its  purpose.  During 
the  course  of  years  it  had  perfo’rmed  many  mission  programs  in 
different  places,  supported  Bethel  College  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Relations,  taken  part  in  Western  District  C.  E.  Conven- 
tions every  year  and  carried  on  many  other  worthwhile  projects. 

A Young  People’s  Organization  was  organized  in  May  1938 
to  replace  the  Senior  Christian  Endeavor.  Twenty-two  young 
people  met  in  the  church  basement  and  elected  the  following 
officers: 

Theodore  B.  Rempel,  President 

Orlando  F.  Penner,  Vice  President 

Lula  Rempel,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs.  Theo.  B.  Rempel,  Program  chairman 

Della  Mae  Ewert,  Social  chairman 

Elda  Marie  Funk,  Publicity  chairman 

Edwin  R.  Funk,  Mission  and  Look-out  Chairman 

The  membership  grew  to  34  in  a short  time.  Mr.  Rempel 
served  as  president  for  only  one  month  when  he  met  death  in  an 
accident  while  working  in  Hillsboro. 

This  organization  has  functioned  ever  since  being  organized 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  keeping  young  people  interested  in  the 
church  and  dedicating  their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  closing, 
the  writer  could  mention  many  who  have  served  diligently  over 
and  over  again  whenever  called  upon,  and  the  Lord  will  bless 
those  for  their  effort.  We  owe  much  to  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John 
P.  Suderman,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Funk  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Neufeld 
for  their  time  and  countless  efforts  and  spiritual  needs  in  helping 
this  organization  to  grow  from  year  to  year. 
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MissiON  socieries 


Mrs.  Waldo  Nickel 

The  Naehverein  was  organized  November  28,  1889,  with 
the  following  charter  members : 

Anna  Penner — (Mrs.  Jacob  W.  Fenner) 

Katarina  Riesen — (Mrs.  Rudolf  Rieseri,  Sr.) 

Katie  Riesen — ( Mrs.  Paul  Mouttet ) 

Katarina  F.  Riesen — (Mrs.  Henry  Riesen) 

Agatha  Riesen — (Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Nickel) 

Elisabeth  Penner — (Mrs.  Abr.  Nickel) 

Helena  Penner — (Mrs.  Henry  D.  Ewert) 

Eliesabeth  Ewert — (Mrs.  F.  N.  Funk) 

Anna  Funk — (Mrs.  Johann  Funk) 

Eliesabeth  Funk — (Mrs.  Jacob  Funk) 

Maria  Funk— (Mrs.  Abr.  Balzer) 

Eliesabeth  H.  Funk — (Mrs.  David  Schmidt) 

Marta  Gorts — (Mrs.-N.-J.  Hiebert), 

Sara  Riesen — (Mrs.  Rudolf  Riesen,  Jr.) 

Anna  Hiebert — (Mrs.  Henry  Hiebert) 

Cornelia  Hildebrandt 

Eliesabeth  Funk  was  elected  president,  Katarina  F.  Riesen, 
treasurer,  and  Anna  Hiebert,  secretary.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  made : 

1 . It  was  to  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month. 

2.  To  start  at  1:30  with  devotions. 

3.  Members  pay  10c  when  they  are  absent. 

4.  To  meet  in  homes  of  its  various  membere. 
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5.  Projects — Home  and  Foreign  Missions 

We  quote  Mrs.  Anna  Hiebert  as  she  wrote  in  1934:  “I  com- 
pare the  beginning  of  this  organization  with  a small  stream 
whose  source  is  a spring,  it  grows  and  grows  until  it  becomes  a 
river  and  receives  a name.  The  family  of  Rudolf  Riesen,  Sr., 
was  the  source  of  the  idea  of  helping  along  in  the  Lord’s  work, 
and  Mrs.  Riesen  suggested  doing  this  with  a ‘Naehverein’ 
(sewing  circle).  From  its  15  charter  members  the  membership 
has  grown  to  50  in  forty  years  (1929),  when  the  young  women 
and  girls  formed  another  organization,  another  branch  of  the 
river.” 

In  the  beginning  the  work  consisted  mainly  of  knitting  articles 
and  making  comforters  for  its  members,  who  paid  for  this  work. 
The  first  mission  project  was  making  clothes  for  the  Indian 
School  at  Halstead,  Kansas.  Later  as  mission  fields  opened  in 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Montana,  India,  China  and  Japan,  the 
Naehverein  helped  wherever  it  was  needed,  both  financially  and 
with  sewing.  Missionaries  were  remembered  with  gifts  and 
prayers. 

They  also  furnished  rooms  in  the  Goessel  Hospital  and  Hills- 
boro Hospital  when  these  were  built.  Other  projects  included 
financial  and  sewed  gifts  for  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  in  Hillsboro, 
Goessel  and  Newton,  sewing  for  needy  families  in  the  community, 
for  the  Girls’  Home  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  Relief  work  over- 
seas, canning  for  CPS  camps,  Christmas  bundles,  layette  and 
leper  bundles  and  blankets,  piecing,  stitching  and  tying  many, 
many  comforters  for  missionaries  and  relief,  cutting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  quilt  patches  to  be  sent  to  missionaries. 

Adding  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Naehverein  were  the  social 
hours.  In  the  early  years  as  they  met  in  the  various  homes, 
when  travel  was  with  horse  and  buggy,  the  women  had  to.  leave 
rather  early  in  the  afternoon  for  their  destination,  and  it  was 
refreshing  to  have  a cup  of  coffee  and  zwieback,  perhaps,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Later,  as  they  met  in  the  church  base- 
ment, this  custom  was  discontinued.  Refreshments,  however, 
always  were  serv'ed  on  special  occasions,  such  as  when  our  mis- 
sionaries came  home,  or  having  a visiting  speaker,  or  birthday 
celebrations,  etc.  In  recent  years  the  Naehverein  has  met  in  the 
various  homes  of  the  sisters  in  town  since  the  numbers  are  less 
and  most  of  them  live  in  Hillsboro. 
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The  Naehverein  has  taken  part  in  14  mission  sales  or  bazaars, 
helped  serve  at  the  Marion  County  Fairs,  helped  serve  meals  on 
Hospital  days  in  Hillsboro  for  many  years,  and  has  donated  food 

tO'  many  other  causes. 

Many  of  our  members  have  gone  to  their  eternal  reward.  We 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  fellowship,  encouragements  and 
friendliness,  which  challenges  us  to  be  more  zealous  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  We  must  work  for  the  night  cometh! 


On  December  31,  1929,  a group  of  young  women  gathered 
after  an  evening  program  here  at  the  church  to  elect  officers  for 
the  next  year.  At  this  meeting  the  ladies  moved  to  organize, 
and  drew  up  a constitution.  That  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Mary-Martha  Circle. 

The  group  had  been  active  since  1923,  serving  at  public  sales 

and  wolf  hunts  to  raise  money  toward  a baby  grand  piano  for 
the  church. 

The  officers,  Mrs.  Leo'  Ewert,  president,  Mrs.  Alvin  Funk,  vice- 
president,  and  Elizabeth  Ewert,  secretary-treasurer,  with  a com- 
mittee composed  of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Nickel,  Mrs.  Theo.  Goertz, 
and  Elizabeth  Nickel,  drew  up  a constitution,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  group  and  adopted  on  February  11,  1930.  The 
constitution  was  revised  in  October  1940.  The  name,  Mary- 
Martha  Circle,  was  chosen  March  18,  1930,  and  in  March  1931, 
this  circle  became  a member  of  the  General  Gonference  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  charter  members  are:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bartel,  Mrs.  Ed  Bartel, 
Selma  Bartel  (Mrs.  Arlo  Plenert),  Mrs.  H.  D.  Duerksen,  Mrs. 
Frank  Balzer,  Mrs.  Sam  Ewert,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Ewert,  Mrs.  Leo 
Ewert,  Elizabeth  Ewert,  Elizabeth  Funk  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Schmidt), 
Linda  Funk  (Mrs.  Adolf  Schmidt),  Anna  Funk  (Mrs.  John 
Jaworsky),  Linda  N.  Funk  (Mrs.  Vernon  Howard),  Mrs. 
Alvin  Funk,  Mrs.  Ted  Funk,  Esther  FunL  (Mrs.  Menno  Ewert), 
Mrs.  Theo  Goertz,  Katherine  Nickel,  Wilma  Nickel,  Mrs.  Rudolf 
Nickel,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Nickel,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nickel,  Ida  Mae  Nickel, 
Elizabeth  Nickel,  Helen  Penner  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Pankratz),  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Penner,  Emma  Rempel  (Mrs.  Ben  Ewert),  Hilda  D. 
Rempel  (Mrs.  Fred  Holman),  Mrs.  J.  E.  Rempel,  Elsie  Suder- 
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man  (Mrs.  Waldo  Nickel),  Mrs.  Ed  H.  Unruh,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Wiens,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Funk,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Funk,  Frieda  Rempel  (Mrs. 
Clarence  Unrau),  Mrs.  A.  F.  Riesen,  and  Hilda  Rempel  (Mrs. 
Ed  Ewert).  Through  the  years  some  of  these  have  joined  other 
groups,  four  have  gone  to  their  eternal  reward,  and  our  local 
membership  has  grown  to  46. 

Various  committees  are  responsible  to  get  things  accomplished. 
Our  program  committees  have  tried  to  bring  spiritual  and  in- 
spirational messages.  Our  monthly  meetings  alternate,  once  a 
program  and  the  next  a work  meeting  with  devotionals  and 
missionary  articles.  Public  programs  are  given  during  the  year, 
consisting  of  messages  from  returned  missionaries,  conference 
ofhcers,  relief  and  voluntary  serv'ice  workers.  Peace  programs 
have  also  been  given.  The  circle,  itself,  has  done  extensive 
study  of  foreign  missions,  home  missions  and  hospitals.  Books 
have  been  purchased  and  placed  in  the  church  library  by  this 
committee. 

The  finance  committee  has  always  been  a very  busy  group, 
raising  money.  The  members  have  donated  much  food  and 
time  to  serve.  During  the  35  years  we  have  held  31  food  sales, 
served  at  the  county  fair  1 1 times,  at  60  public  sales,  and  have 
had  10  mission  sales  and  bazaars  in  our  church  basement.  The 
mission  sales  were  always  together  with  the  Eadies’  Sewing 
Circle.  An  offering  is  taken  at  each  meeting  and  many  times 
the  committee  suggests  projects  to  raise  money  such  as  sacrifice 
money,  birthday  money,  saving  a dime  for  each  special  day, 
apron  project,  selling  Christmas  cards,  etc.  Special  collections 
are  held  for  special  items  such  as  a watch  for  a missionary,  house 
furnishings  for  another  missionary’s  home,  furnishings  for  the 
hospital  and  home  for  the  aged,  and  others.  Till  1940  our 
disbursements  were  divided  into  thirds,  namely  one-third  foreign 
missions,  one-third  home  missions,  and  one-third  for  local  use; 
however,  since  the  relief  program  took  a big  share  of  money, 
the  disbursements  are  distributed  as  designated  by  the  member- 
ship upon  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee.  On 
April  15,  1943,  it  was  voted  to  set  aside  ten  percent  of  our  in- 
come for  church  improvement  fund. 

The  look-out  committee  these  years  has  looked  after  the 
welfare  at  home  and  abroad.  Recently  the  circle  felt  that  this 
committee  needed  more  help  so  two  more  committees,  namely 
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kitchen  committee  and  flower  committee,  were  added  to  divide 
the  responsibilities;  however,  the  three  work  hand  in  hand.  In 
our  church  basement  they  have  secured  the  needed  equipment 
such  as  silverware,  dishes,  kitchen  untensils,  refrigerator  and 
sto\’es.  The  kitchen  cupboards  and  serving  counters  were  dedi- 
cated November  17,  1936.  Then  in  1956,  when  the  sanctuary 
was  remodeled,  the  kitchen  also  was  remodeled  and  more 
counters  added.  New  curtains  and  drapes  were  put  up  in  the 
[rasement.  This  committee  has  many  opportunities  to  spread 
cheer  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  sorrowing  by  visiting  them, 
sending  cards  and  flowers  or  assisting  with  work.  They  have 
kept  in  touch  with  the  missionaries  from  our  church  and  re- 
membered them  with  gifts  and  have  sponsored  the  Junior  C.  E. 
earning  money  for  missions.  Much  relief  sewing  has  been  done, 
Irandages  rolled  for  hospital  work,  thousands  of  quilt  blocks 
ha\e  been  cut  for  missions.  There  has  been  mending  at  MCC 
quarters  at  Newton,  also  in  our  homes,  comforts,  Christmas 
bundles,  layette  and  leper  bundles  have  been  made. 

A social  hour  now  and  then  adds  to  the  interest  of  any  group. 
Our  social  committee  is  always  ready  to  serve  at  and  arrange 
bridal  showers,  grocery  showers,  or  any  special  affair  of  the 
circle  or  church.  Every  year  during  August  they  have  charge 
of  a family  picnic  at  Spring  Lake,  the  mother-daughter  banquet 
in  May,  and  the  December  meeting  is  a Christmas  party  com- 
bined with  the  Men’s  Brotherhood.  This  committee  assists  be- 
rea\’ed  families  in  taking  charge  of  serving  lunch  to  the  im- 
inediate  family  and  friends. 

They  foster  good  singing,  thus  have  bought  song  books  for 
the  circle,  and  in  1941  helped  buy  hymnaries  to  be  used  in 
general  assembly.  In  1952,  an  electric  organ  was  purchased  for 
the  sanctuary. 

In  1945  a mimeograph  machine  was  purchased  to  enable  the 
young  people  to  print  the  “Bruderthal  News”  and  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  church  bulletin. 

In  1946  a telephone  chain  call  system  was  worked  out  whereby 
all  members  could  be  notified  on  short  notice. 

The  many  times  we  have  met  together,  prayed  and  sung 
together,  laughed  together  and  shared  each  other’s  troubles,  aU 
these  ha\e  drawn  us  into  closer  fellowship  and  nearer  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  whom  we  tried  to  serve  above  all. 
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CllUKCll  MUSIC 


Elisabeth  Nickel 

“Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  earth;  shew  forth  from 
day  to  day  his  sahation,”  1 Chronicles  16:23.  These  words 
have  had  significant  meaning  for  our  Bruderthal  congregation. 
Congregational  singing  has  always  been  strongly  fostered  in  our 
worship  services.  Records  seem  to  indicate  that  a choir  was  an 
organization  apart  from  the  congregation,  but  that  the  congre- 
gation always  relied  on  a choir  to  participate  for  special  occasions. 
Seemingly  the  first  intent  for  a choir  was  to  teach  young  people 
to  sing.  In  1887  during  a quarterly  Sunday  school  meeting, 
it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  a “Singstunde”  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Reverend  Wm.  J.  Ewert.  Because  some  church 
members  lived  at  Silberfeld,  a special  effort  was  made  to  draw 
these  more  into  the  church  fellowship.  They  were  invited  to 
participate  in  “Singstunde.”  Prior  to  1890,  the  Reverend  Wm. 
J.  Ewert_  was  also  chosen  to^  conduct  “Singstunde”  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  using  Schmauck’s  Hanyioni  and  the  Gesangbuch 
mit  Noten.  He  worked  with  both,  children  and  adults.  In 
1890,  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Ewert  became  the  song  leader. 
He  continued  to  use  Hg.rmoni,  but  added  a gospel  hymnbook  in 
order  to  learn  English  songs.  The  practices  were  held  on  a 
weekly  evening.  H.  H.  Funk  followed  as  song  leader  in  1892; 
he  continued  Gesangbuch  mit  Noten  and  used  also  Hosiana  und 
Halleluja  and  the  Liederperle.  In  1897  P.  E.  Suderman  was 
the  leader,  and  he  continued  to  use  Gesangbuch  mit  Noten 
and  the  Perle. 
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In  the  early  1900’s  individuals  expressed  much  concern  to 
improve  congregational  singing.  Four-part  singing  was  and 
still  is  strongly  emphasized.  Families  were  urged  to  sing  much 
at  home,  especially  for  the  children’s  sake.  At  one  meeting  it 
was  decided  that  H.  J.  Nickel  should  have  “Singubung”  with  the 
children  and  that  the  Jubeltdne  should  be  used.  The  superin- 
tendent and  the  “Singlehrer”  should  agree  on  a time  for  practices. 
Sunday  afternoons  were  chosen.  At  another  time  it  was  decided 
to  have  two  “Vorsanger”  for  Sunday  school;  P.  F.  Suderman  and 
H.  J.  Nickel  were  elected.  Evidently  “Singubung”  for  children 
continued  for  years  because  the  records  indicate  that  “Singii- 
bung”  must  continue. 

In  1907  H.  J.  Nickel  became  choir  director.  To  the  afore- 
mentioned song  books  used,  he  added  Chorlieder  and  Chorlieder- 
hefte.  The  singers  paid  for  their  music  books.  H.  J.  Nickel 
served  in  this  capacity  some  sixteen  years,  then  -asked  tO'  be 
released,  but  was  chosen  again,  serving  until  his  death  in  1928. 


First  Bruderthal  Choir 

Back  Row,  L-R:  Mrs.  John  D.  Funk,  Airs.  F.  B.  Riesen,  Mrs.  Abraham 
Balzer,  John  J.  Nickel,  li'rn.  J.  Nickel,  Henry  H.  Funk. 

Front  Row,  L-R:  F.  N.  Funk,  Airs.  Henry  Riesen,  Mrs.  Nicholai  Hiebert, 
Gerhard  J.  Nickel,  Jacob  J . Janzen. 
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Another  man  serving  as  choir  director  for  a number  of  years  was 
Sam  Ewert.  During  his  years  of  service,  a song  festival  society 
had  its  beginning  in  the  Western  District  Conference  area,  and 
Sam  served  as  president  of  the  festival  one  year.  As  worship 
services  changed  to^  the  English  language,  the  choir  did  likewise. 
The  Mennonite  Hymnary  and  suitable  anthems  were  and  are 
used  mainly  by  the  choir.  Other  choir  directors  have  been 
Herman  Nickel,  Karl  Suderman,  Ernest  Suderman,  Elizabeth 
Nickel  (serving  some  eleven  years),  Lloyd  Rempel,  Orlando 
Fenner,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nickel  (serving  a number  of  years),  and 
Mrs.  Lowell  Unruh. 

For  twenty  years  or  more,  choirs  have  had  a very  prominent 
part  in  our  morning  worship  services.  Special  holidays,  con- 
ferences, a special  radio  program,  mission  festivals,  church  festi- 
vals, ordinations,  song  festivak,  weddings.  Faith  and  Life  radio 
programs,  and  funerals  have  given  our  choir  many  opportunities 
to  sing. 

From  all  these  “Singiibungen”  one  should  expect  outgrowths 
such  as  ladies’  choir,  men’s  chorus,  and  men’s  and  ladies’ 
quartets.  Consequently  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  music  com- 
mittee to  ask  ensembles  to  provide  music  for  various  occasions. 
Another  outgrowth  many  of  us  remember  with  pleasure  is  the 
cantata  program.  From  1922  tOi  1948  the  choir  and  other  in- 
terested singers  gave  at  least  fifteen  cantata  programs.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  1922,  H.  J.  Nickel  and  his  singers  experienced 
great  joy  in  learning  to  sing  the  German  cantata  Zion.  Other 
cantatas  sung  in  German  were  Konig  David  and  Easter  Memo- 
ries. Gantatas  sung  in  the  English  were  The  Lord  of  the  Easter- 
tide, directed  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Ratzlaff,  Life  Eternal,  directed  by 
the  Reverend  John  P.  Suderman,  The  Song  of  Triumph,  Easter 
Angels,  The  Thorn-Crowned  King,  The  Easter  Sunrise  Song, 
and  others.  These  were  directed  by  the  regular  choir  director. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  cantata  programs  were  ex- 
changed with  the  Strassburg  Ghurch  and  the  Marion  Methodist 
Church.  When  the  Reverend  A.  E.  Funk  served  as  minister  to 
the  newly  organized  church  in  Wichita,  our  choir  sang  a cantata 
for  his  congregation.  Another  time  Hillsboro  and  Bruderthal 
under  the  direction  of  Sam  Ewert  joined  to  sing  a cantata  in 
Hillsboro. 

Many  years  the  congregation  sang  unaccompanied.  Cornelius 
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Funk,  Peter  Schroeder,  H.  J.  Nickel,  and  A.  E.  Penner  served 
as  “Vorsanger.”  Soon  after  1910  discussions  centered  around 
purchasing  a reed  organ  to  be  used  for  practices,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  worship  services.  A reed  organ  was  purchased  in  1913; 
a grand  piano  was  acquired  in  1923,  and  in  1952  the  much- 
used  reed  organ  was  replaced  by  an  electric  organ.  Choir  or 
cantata  accompanists  for  organ  or  piano  have  included  Elizabeth 
Riesen  Penner,  Sara  Goertz  Claassen,  Ruth  Richert  Buland, 
Marie  Nickel,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Nickel,  Elizabeth  Nickel,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Suderman,  Mrs.  Menno  Ewert,  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Pankratz. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  always  a concern  that 
children  should  learn  to  sing  in  order  to  participate  in  congrega- 
tional singing.  There  was  always  a special  children’s  choir  for 
Christmas  and  “Kinderfest.”  Sometime  prior  to  1950  a junior 
choir  was  organized  which  takes  its  turn  regularly  to  sing  for 
morning  worship  ser\'ices  and  for  special  occasions.  Their  di- 
rectors ha\e  been  Mrs.  Lowell  FInruh,  Mrs.  Wesley  Pankratz, 
and  Mrs.  William  Andreas.  When  the  song  festival  society 
began  to  spon.sor  junior  choir  festivals,  our  junior  choir  has 
always  participated  wholeheartedly. 

Ninety  years  we  ha\'e  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  salvation  in 
song;  ninety  years  our  .songs  have  brought  comfort  and  joy  to 
many.  Wherever  the  future  leads  us,  we  shall  continue  to  have 
a share  of  building  the  kingdom  of  God  with  our  songs. 
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MGN’S 

bKOTllGKbOOb 


Harry  Funk 


As  ONE  OF  THE  YOUNGEST  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
the  men’s  brotherhood  had  its  beginning  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 19,  1951,  under  the  charimanship  of  John  J.  Funk. 
It  was  a meeting  of  discussion  and  planning  for  organization. 
The  officers  elected  were  Paul  Epp,  president;  Harvey  Peters, 
vice-president;  A.  E.  Schmidt,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Oliver 
Unruh  and  Orlando  Penner,  program  committee.  It  was  adopt- 
ed that  this  organization  be  called  “The  Men’s  Brotherhood  of 
Bruderthal.”  The  officers  are  elected  for  one  year,  and  the 
fiscal  year  runs  from  October  1 to  September  30.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  these  officers  together  with  the  Reverend  Arnold 
Funk  and  John  J.  Funk  meet  to  make  plans  for  the  new  organi- 
zation. They  made  the  following  recommendations  which  were 
adopted  at  the  next  meeting. 

Recommendations : 

1 . To  meet  the  second  Monday  evening  of  each  month  except 
June  and  July. 

2.  That  the  meetings  do  not  exceed  one  hour. 

3.  That  it  be  assumed  that  everyone  put  forth  an  effort  to 
do  his  part  when  called  upon. 

4.  That  the  Brotherhood  elect  a project  chairman  and  a social 
chairman.  These  two  with  the  vice-president  as  chairman  con- 
stitute the  program  committee. 

5.  That  we  affiliate  with  the  Mennonite  Men  of  the  Western 
District  Conference. 
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6.  That  we  have  an  offering  at  each  meeting. 

7.  That  the  secretary-treasurer  be  furnished  a record  book. 

8.  That  we  encourage  the  church  remodeling  committee  to 
proceed  with  its  plans  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  That  a period  be  set  aside  for  singing. 

10.  That  a song  director  be  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Those  who  ha\’e  served  the  brotherhood  as  chairmen  include 
Roy  Funk,  Oliver  Unruh,  Ernest  Suderman,  Orlando  Penner, 
Edwin  Funk,  Lloyd  Rempel,  Ed  Ewert,  Paul  Epp,  Richard 
Balzer,  Karl  Funk,  and  Harry  Funk.  The  officers  for  1964-65 
are  Truman  Diener,  president;  Oliver  Unruh,  vice-president; 
Paul  Epp,  secretary-treasurer;  Karl  Riesen,  program  chairman, 
and  Jim  Eunk,  social  chairman.  The  monthly  meetings  have 
brought  to  the  brotherhood  challenging  and  inspiring  messages 
by  the  men  of  our  own  brotherhood,  from  the  conference,  and 
also  from  outside  Mennonite  fellowships. 

In  James  2:26  we  read:  “For  as  the  body  apart  from  the 
spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  apart  from  works  is  dead.”  With  this  in 
mind  we  have  had  fellowship  not  only  in  worship  but  also-  in 
work  and  service.  One  purpose  of  this  brotherhood  is  to  help 
those  who  need  help.  Our  members  have  gone  out  to  serve  in 
a number  of  areas  in  our  own  state  of  Kansas  as  well  as  to  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texa.s,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska. 

Our  greatest  concern  is  to  help  those  of  our  own  church 
fellowship.  We  ha\’e  had  many  projects  such  as  wood  cutting, 
plowing,  painting,  shingling  a roof,  filling  silo,  cleaning  up  fol- 
lowing fire  and  storm,  haying,  doing  carpenter  and  concrete 
work,  and  so  on.  These  services  are  given  out  of  concern  and 
love  for  our  brethren,  be  they  from  our  fellowship  or  from  other 
communities  or  states.  An  amendment  in  our  books  states  that 
we  should  not  receive  payment  for  services  given,  yet  some  insist 
on  paying. 

Some  of  the  annual  projects  at  this  time  are  mowing  the 
cemetery  and  church  yard,  taking  care  of  the  digging  of  graves, 
and  paying  for  retreats  to  those  intermediates  who  learn  100 
Bible  verses  from  memory.  To  date  we  have  sent  at  least  16 
young  people  to  the  intermediate  retreat. 

One  source  of  income  comes  from  our  monthly  offerings,  but 
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our  main  source  comes  from  the  annual  chicken  supper.  We 
have  supported  roadbuilding  in  Paraguay,  Mennonite  Men  of 
the  General  Conference  as  well  as  of  the  Western  District  Con- 
ference, and  Camp  Mennoscah.  Together  with  the  other 
churches  of  this  area,  we  put  up  a cabin  at  Camp  Mennoscah. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  the  blessings 
which  we  have  enjoyed  as  we  have  worshiped  and  worked 
together.  May  we  ask  for  continued  guidance  for  the  days 
which  are  ahead.  As  we  go  out  to  give  our  services,  may  we 
become  more  aware  of  the  witness  we  bear.  When  a day’s 
work  is  completed  and  we  go  home  tired  and  dirty,  there  is  no 
more  satisfaction  to  one’s  mind  and  soul  than  to  feel  that  the 
work  has  been  done  in.  the  Father’s  will.  Money  in  no  amount 
could  buy  this  satisfaction. 
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TllG  GNt) 

OF  A coMMUNiry 


Verda  Epp 

One  day  in  1935  Mr.  Herbert  Funk  noticed  some  strange 

men  walking  and  surveying  the  North  Cottonwood  River  which 
runs  through  his  land,  the  farm  on  which  he  grew  up.  The 
strangers,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  told  Mr.  Funk  that  they  were 
working  on  a series  of  dams  or  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  to  the 
Grand  (Neosho)  River  basin  which  would  control  some  of  the 
flooding  on  this  river  which  carries  water  from  southeast  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  where  other  water  control  projects  would  be 
joined,  to  form  a vast  network  of  smaller  systems  to  control 
floods,  not  only  in  these  areas,  but  eventually  on  the  great 
Mississippi  River.  The  North  Cottonwood  River  was  being 
considered  as  a site  for  one  of  these  dams  in  the  overall  project. 

Word  of  such  a project  spread  quickly  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Slowly  the  men  began  to  realize  what  a reservoir  such 
as  this  one  could  mean  to  them,  their  farms  and  families.  Very 
little  was  heard  about  the  project  during  the  next  few  years  be- 
cause World  War  II  broke  out.  When  the  war  effort  relaxed, 
the  government  was  eager  to  continue  the  various  flood  control 
projects  begun  earlier. 

In  response  to  the  greater  effort  of  the  government  the  citizens 
of  Canada,  Bruderthal  and  surrounding  affected  community 
began  to  express  concern  about  the  future,  about  the  land  on 
which  they  lived  that  was  to  be  covered  by  water  and  thus  taken 
out  of  production.  In  order  to  begin  a study  of  the  project 
the  farmers  in  the  area  formed  the  Cottonwood  Valley  Farmers 
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Association.  This  organization  became  a division  of  a larger 
organization  of  farmers  who  were  involved  in  like  projects  across 
the  state,  The  Grand  (Neosho)  River  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  Project  Association.  Landowners  in  the  Tuttle 
Creek  Dam  area,  Manhattan,  which  was  in  the  early  stages  of 
construction,  John  Redmond  Dam,  Burlington,  Council  Grove 
Dam,  Council  Grove,  and  Cedar  Creek  Dam,  Cedar  Point,  had 
many  of  the  same  questions  about  the  feasibility,  usefulness, 
effectiveness,  and  advantages  of  the  various  projects.  Together 
they  discussed  possibilities  of  fighting  the  dams  and  learned  from 
each  other  about  the  procedures  to  follow  in  such  a venture. 

Mr.  Irvin  Kreutiziger,  Canada,  an  active  community  citizen, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Cottonwood  Valley  Farmers  As- 
sociation and  the  Rev.  Arnold  E.  Funk,  pastor  of  the  Bruderthal 
Mennonite  Church,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  organization. 
They  chose  as  their  motto  “Keep  the  rain  where  it  falls”  and 
began  their  vigorous  campaign  which  made  an  impression  upon 
the  legislators  and  actually  stalled  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  the  dam  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Funk  was  a firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  if  he  was 
going  to  oppose  something  he  would  have  to  submit  a better 
idea  or  solution  to  the  problem  and  therefore,  worked  out  an 
alternate  plan  in  which  150  small  reservoirs  were  to  be  built  on 
individual  farmer’s  land  in  the  whole  watershed  area.  The 
reservoirs  would  impound  water  in  the  area,  keeping  it  from 
running  swiftly  to  the  river  making  the  river  banks  fill  and 
threatening  crops  and  cities  downstream.  The  dam  itself  would 
impound,  as  planned  at  that  time,  less  water  than  these  small 
reservoirs.  From  these  calculations,  the  Rev.  Funk  deducted  that 
these  small  dams  would  be  more  reasonable  since  soil  and  water 
would  remain  where  they  were  and  the  work  could  be  done 
by  local  contractors.  Furthermore,  the  cost  would  be  $2,100,000 
as  opposed  to  the  cost  of  the  dam,  $3,318,000.  The  annual  loss 
of  land  production  in  the  area  was  valued  at  $37,311  for  the 
alternate  plan  and  $205,000  for  the  large  project. 

Other  convincing  facts  and  figures  were  brought  together  to 
persuade  and  prove  to  themselves,  the  surrounding  communities 
and  those  in  legislation  that  the  project  should  be  reconsidered. 
From  the  years  1900-1944  there  were  50  floods  at  Emporia. 
With  the  proposed  dams  at  Marion  and  Cedar  Creek  in  effect 
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during  these  years  3 of  these  floods  would  have  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  dams.  Many  smaller  streams  below  the  main  reser- 
voirs seemed  to  be  causing  the  flooding  leaving  many  acres  of 
land  unprotected  below  the  dams. 

An  annual  loss  of  $118,467  was  calculated  from  the  average 
annual  charge  and  the  average  annual  benefit  of  the  four  con- 
structed reservoirs.  Total  flood  loss  was  compared  with  the 
annual  agricultural  production  loss  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  construction  of  the  four  proposed  reservoirs.  On  the  Cot- 
tonwood annual  flood  loss  was  totaled  at  $185,280.  The  annual 
charges  and  annual  production  loss  as  compared  with  the  annual 
total  benefits  received  from  the  four  dams  left  an  annual  loss 
above  the  benefit  of  $1,315,467.  In  figuring  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  a dam  the  flood  loss  alleviated  downstream  if  this 
reservoir  were  built  is  calculated.  The  area  farmers  were  amazed 
to  hear  that  the  Mississippi  River  would  realize  $12,000  worth 
of  benefits  in  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  this  project ! 

The  farmers  knew  and  argued  that  floods  are  caused  by  rapid 
runoff  of  water  as  well  as  excessive  rain  and  made  a point  of  the 
fact  that  the  drop  of  land  from  Durham  (the  upper  end  of  the 
proposed  dam)  to  Marion  was  2 feet  per  mile,  while  north  of 
Durham  it  dropped  10  feet  per  mile.  The  area  west  and  north 
of  Durham  is  included  in  the  watershed  area  and  in  these  areas 
the  smaller  reservoirs  were  to  be  built  as  well  as  lower  and  closer 

ft 

to  the  main  stem  of  the  river.  Nowhere  in  the  North  Cotton- 
wood River  area  are  there  any  bluffs  which  would  lend  them- 
selves to  a dam.  (The  fact  that  a levy  must  be  built  around 
the  western  end  of  the  dam  to  keep  the  water  from  running 
around  it  testifies  to  this  fact. ) 

Many  letters  including  this  information  were  written  to  con- 
gressmen. The  Association  made  a poll  in  1948  in  which  3,416 
cards  were  sent  to  the  residents  of  Marion  County.  Of  the 
30.6  percent  returned,  95.8  percent  of  the  people  at  that  time 
favored  the  small  reservoir  plan.  This  one  incident  caused  the 
legislature  to  reconsider  before  fully  supporting  the  project. 

One  could  always  spot  a loyal  member  of  the  Cottonwood 
River  Valley  Farmer’s  Association  when  he  was  driving  down 
the  road.  The  silver  sign  perched  on  top  of  the  license  plate 
proclaimed  the  message  they  were  trying  to  convey,  “BIG  DAM 
FOOLISHNESS.”  The  humble  Mennonites  displayed  these 
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no  less  than  anyone  else  in  the  community. 

Rev.  Funk  and  Irvin  Kreutziger  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  take  part  in  a Congressional  Hearing  on  the  Marion  Reservoir 
Project.  After  being  in  Washington  they  realized,  that  they 
needed  constant  representation  which  was  not  economically 
feasible.  They  did  feel,  however,  that  they  made  an  impression 
as  to  their  stand  while  there. 

The  women  were  also  involved  in  the  opposition  campaign. 
They  cooked  a meal,  Mennonite  style,  and  invited  farm  families 
and  others  from  the  four-dam  area  to  come  to  the  Bruderthal 
church  basement.  Senator  Andrew  Shoeppel  talked  to  the 
group  and  promised  he  would  protest  the  reservoir.  Other 
speakers  to  advise  them  on  matters  concerning  their  dilemma 
spoke  to  the  group  on  various  occasions. 

As  time  moved  on  into  the  late  1940’s  pressure  became  greater 
both  at  home  and  in  Washington.  Senator  Shoeppel  was  quoted 
as  saying  later,  “I  will  vote  for  the  reservoir,  but  I wiU  never 
vote  to  appropriate  money  for  it.”  People  finally  grew  exhausted 
from  the  losing  fight. 

The  cities  of  Hillsboro  and  Marion  were  unsympathetic  with 
the  involved  farmers  in  their  fight  against  the  dam  and  although 
everyone  seemed  to  want  the  alternative  plan  of  small  reservoirs, 
very  little  initiative  and  active  interest  was  found  among  the 
farmers  the  reservoirs  were  to  involve.  Many  of  these  farmers, 
in  outlying  areas  of  the  watershed,  would  be  unaffected  by  the 
big  dam,  should  it  come,  and  seemed  to  take  the  path  of  least 
resistance. 

In  spite  of  the  work  done  to  oppose  the  dam.  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  Marion  Dam  and  Reservoir  by  ap- 
proving the  Flood  Control  Act  in  May  1950. 

In  the  Spring  of  1951  approximately  11  inches  of  rain  fell  on 
the  Cottonwood  River  watershed  causing  heavy  flooding  and 
crop  damage  along  the  river.  Much  of  the  rain  which  fell  came 
north  of  Durham  and  ran  quickly  into  the  river  causing  the 
Cottonwood  to  overflow  its  banks  before  it  could  be  carried  away. 
Consequently,  Marion  was  literally  filled  with  water.  This 
flood  increased  tremendously  the  feeling  among  citizens  of 
Marion,  and  surrounding  area  to  push  harder  for  the  big  dam  to 
insure  them  against  such  terror  happening  at  another  time. 

Facts  and  figures  have  changed  considerably  since  the  initial 
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plans  for  the  dam  were  laid.  For  instance,  initially  the  cost  was 
to  be  $3,000,000,  today  it  is  a $14,000,000  project  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January,  1968. 

Statistics  of  the  dam  include  60  miles  of  shoreline  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1,350.5  feet  with  6,160  surface  acres  of  water.  The 
normal  pool  will  contain  86,000  acre/feet  of  storage  which  in- 
cludes use  for  water  conservation  and  water  quality  control.  A 
flood  control  storage  of  60,000  acre/feet  is  planned  making  a 
total  of  146,000  acre/feet  of  water  storage  in  the  dam,  bringing 
the  elevation  to  1,358.5  feet  with  a water  surface  area  of  about 
9,000  acres  included  in  the  flood  stage  will  be  used  for  public 
use  areas,  etc.  The  earthen  dam  will  be  nearly  one  and  a half 
miles  long  and  67  feet  high  (max.).  Three  40’ x 40’  gates  in 
the  concrete  spillway  section  will  control  high  water  flows  through 
the  spillway.  A 24”  pipe  through  the  concrete  section  will  let 
water  out  when  the  lake  is  low.  Another  24”  pipe  will  route 
water  to  municipal  and  industrial  users. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  first  embankment  early  in  1964. 
The  people  in  the  community  upstream  then  realized  that  the 
big  dam  was  really  coming.  As  they  talked  about  the  project 
they  seriously  began  to  wonder  what  would  happen  to  the 
Bruderthal  community,  the  community  most  affected  by  the 
reservoir  pcol.  The  site  of  the  church  building  will  be  inundated, 
as  well  as  the  Ebenezer  Cemetery  southeast  across  the  comer  from 
the  church.  The  farms  of  ten  to  twelve  church  members  will  be 
taken  over,  forcing  them  to  relocate  and  about  twenty  families 
in  the  congregation  will  be  affected  as  to  physical  property 
ultijnately. 

Many  Marion  County  citizens  are  looking  forward  to  the 
recreational  activities  the  Alarion  Reservoir  will  offer  when 
completed.  Bruderthal  church  members’  reactions  vary  from 
shock  and  anxiety  about  the  future  to  “maybe  this  seeming 
catastrophe  will  push  us  out  of  our  complacency;  from  wondering 
what  the  area  will  be  like  50,  100,  150  years  from  now  to  ques- 
tioning the  effect  of  presumably  anothei  class  of  people  fre- 
quenting the  area,  traffic,  trespassing,  “beer  cans,”  on  the  re- 
maining community.  The  historic  stone  house  in  which  the 
Richard  Balzers  live  will  be  wrecked  along  with  other  build- 
ings. Most  people  are  accepting  the  dam  for  what  it  is, 
basically  hoping  some  good  will  come  out  of  it.  A reliable 
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source  of  water  for  drinking  and  industry  are  goals  of  the  cities 
of  Hillsboro  and  Marion  as  well  as  Emporia  and  Elmdale. 

Linder  the  able  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Neufeld,  the 
Bruderthal  church  members  are  making  decisions  about  the 
future.  They  continue  to  seek  God’s  guidance  through  prayer 
as  they  have  done  from  the  beginning.  Will  this  community, 
which  has  had  such  a rich  heritage  and  90  prosperous  years  be 
snuffed  out  by  this  seeming  tragedy  or  will  the  sparks  be  stimu- 
lated to  start  little  fires  wherever  they  go? 


Hi 
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Front  view  of  the  congregation,  1964 


Vieuj  from  rear  of  congregation,  1964 
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